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ABSTRACT 



Thi s module , one 
administrator education learning 
professional competencies needed 
administrators. The competencies 



in a series of competency-based 
packages , focuses on spec i f ic 
by vocat ional educat ion 
upon which these modules are based 
were identified and verified through research as being important to 
the success of local administrators of vocational education at the 
secondary or post secondary level. The materials are designed for use 
by administrators or prospective administrators working individually 
or in groups under the direction of a resource person. This module is 
designed to help vocational education administrators to develop the 
skills needed to enable them to ef f ect i vely super vi se instructional 
personnel, which in turn can lead to (1) optimum performance by 
teachers and optimum learning by students, (2) high student and staff 
morale, and (3) achievement of one of the institution's primary 
goals: preparing students to enter the world of- work successfully. 
Thi s module contains an introduction and three sequential learning 
experiences . Overviews , which precede each learning experience , 
contain the objectives for that experience and a brief description of 
what the learning experience involves. Outside resources are 
suggested. The final learning experience requires the 
student/administrator to demonstrate an actual administrative 
situation in which vocational education personnel are supervised to 
the satisfaction of a resource person who is assessing competence in 
the situation. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. Preservice and inservice administrators at both the sec-* 
ondary and postsecondary level need to be well prepared for the complex and 
unique skills required to successful 1 y di rect vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifically designed 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ing need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 
Education, under provisions of Part C--Research of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work entitled 
"Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. The project had 
two major objectives, as follows: 

L To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the compe- 
• te.ncies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education . 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user's guide. 

The identification of competencies was based upon (1) input from a se- 
l/ect group of experienced vocational administrators participating in a DACUM 
nDeveloping A_ Curriul urn) workshop and (2) the results of an extensive and com- 
prehensive literature search and review. The merger of the DACUM and litera- 
turejie view task statements resulted in a list of 191 task statements that 
described all known functions and responsibilities of secondary and post- 
secondary vocational administrators. 

These task statements were submitted by questionnaire to a national group 
of 130 experienced secondary and postsecondary administrators of vocational 
education for verification. A total of 92 percent of these administrators 
responded to the verification questionnaire and indicated that 165 of the 191 
statements were competencies important (median score of 3.0 or higher) to the 
job of vocational administrator. 

High-priority competencies were identified and six prototypic modules and 
a user's guide were developed, field tested," and revised. The modules are 
designed for use by both preservice and inservice vocational administrators. 
Each module includes performance objectives, information sheets, learning 
activities, and feedback devices to. help the module user (learner) acquire the 
specified competency. While the modules are basically self-contained, requir- 
ing few outside resources, they are not entirely self-instructional. A quali- 
fied resource person (administrator educator) is required to guide, assist, 
and evaluate the learner's progress. 
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This module is one of the six prototypic modules developed. After the 
completion of that project, however, several states joined with the National 
Center in September 1978 to form the Consortium for the Development of Pro- 
fessional Materials for Vocational Education. Through the support of this 
consortium, an additional twenty-three modules were developed. Thus, the 
complete series now addresses all the competencies that had been identified 
and verified as being important to the role of vocational administrator. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development and field test- 
ing of this module on the supervision of vocational education personnel. Spe- 
cial recognition goes tq Barry Hobart, Graduate Research Associate K for his 
extensive review of the literature on the supervision of personnel and for his 
writing of the original manuscript. Thanks are also due to Kristy L. Ross, 
Program Assistant, for her editing and formatting of the manuscript; and to 
Glen E. Fardig, Research Specialist, for his review and critique of the manu- 
script . 

Credit goes to Robert E. Norton, Project Director, for providing over- 
all leadership and content reviews; and to James B. Hamilton, Senior Research 
Specialist, for hi s'guidance and administrative assistance. 

Appreciation is also extended to Russ Gardner, Kent State University; 
Aaron J. Miller, Ohio State University; Don McNelly, University of Tennessee; 
and Charles Parker, Utah State University; who served as field-site coordina- 
tors for field testing; and to the local administrators of vocational educa- 
tion who used the modules and provided valuable feedback and suggestions for 
their improvement. 

Finally recognition is extended to the following individuals for their 
roles in the 'preparation of the original module for publication by the Ameri- 
can Association for Vocational Instructional Materials: Lois G Harrington, 
Program Associate, for her revision of the module; and Shellie Shreck, Consor- 
tium Program Secretary, for her patience and expert skill in processing the 
many words necessary to make this module a high-quality document. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The supervision of instructional personnel can be one of the most chal- 
lenging and stimulating responsibilities facing the vocational -technical ad- 
mini strator--dialJ_en£^ of the individual differences among teachers, 
stimulating because of the rewards that can come from helping people achieve 
greater success and obtain greater satisfaction from their occupation. 

Helping people. This is an appropriate term to use in describing the 
task of supervision. Some people think of supervision as managing people, 
organizing people, or directing people. Certainly managing, organizing, and 
directing are involved; but principally, supervision is a task of helping. 

As a vocational admi ni strator ,responsi bl e for the r-.'^rvi sion of person- 
nel, your role is critical; it is your responsibility * : create a climate that 
encourages and supports (1) teacher motivation and sat taction, (2) inter- 
personal relations among staff and administrators, and (3) teachers' sense of 
task responsibility and achievement. To do so embraces many different respon- 
sibilities and demands the application of a variety of important personnel 
management skills. 

This module is designed to help you develop the skills necessary to en- 
able you to effectively supervise instructional personnel, which in turn can 
lead to (1) optimum performance by teachers and optimum learning by students, 
(2) high student 'and staff morale, and (3) achievement of one of the insti- 
tution's primary goals: preparing students to successfully enter the world of 
work. 
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Module Structure and Use 



This module contains an introduction and three sequential learning experi- 
ences. Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for that experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience involves. 

Objectives TernVi nal Objective;, \ While working in an actual administra- 

1 1 ye si tuati on , supe rvi se vocati ohal educati on personnel • 
YoUr ^rfaf^ by ycur resource person 

usi^ Form," 
pp. 47^49;- (learning Experience III) r 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. After completing the required reading, identify for 
given case situations (1) the teacher needs or moti- 

4 vations being satisfied and/or (2) the supervisory 
techniques being used to meet teachers' needs and 
provide motivation. (Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing the required reading, critique the 
performance of a supervisor in a given case study in 
supervising staff. (Learning Experience II) 



Resources A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 

tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references spe- 
cific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in set- 
ting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
admini strators. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

• REFERENCE: Gellerman, Saul W. Motivation and 
Productivity . New York, NY: American Management 
Association , 1963. 

• A SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST OR COUNSELOR knowledgeable 
about the characteristics of motivation with whom 
you can consult. 
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Learning Experience II 



Optional 

• REFERENCE: Gellerman, Saul W. Motivation and 
Productivity , New York, NY: American Management 
Association, 1963. 

• REFERENCE: Sergiovanni , Thomas J., and Starratt, 
Robert J. Supervision: Human Perspectives . Third 
Edition. NewHTork, NY: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1983. 

• ONE OR MORE ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATIONS in 
which you can observe and analyze the style and pro- 
cedures used by administrators in the supervisory 
process. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON AND/OR PEERS to react to your 
critical analysis report. 

Learning Experience III 

Requi red 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in which you can 
supervise vocational education personnel. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in 
supervising vocational education personnel. 



Selected Terms Admi ni strator— refers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

Board—refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 

Instituti on— refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
generic term is used to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person— refers to the professional educator who is 
di rectly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 
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Teacher/ In st ructor- -t he se terms are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 



User's Guide For information that is common to all modules, such as 

procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials . Athens, GA: American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 
1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 68, 71, 101, 102, and 105 from 
Robert E* Norton et al., The Identification and National Verification of Com - 
p etenices Important to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Voca - 
tiona l Education (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1977). The 166 task statements in this document, 
which were verified as important, form the research base for the National 
Center's competency-based administrator module development. 
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Learning Experience I 
OVERVIEW 



Enabling 
Objective 



After completing the required "reaatng; identify for given 
case situations (1) the teacher needs or motivations being 
satisfied and/or (2) the supervisory techniques being used 
to meet teachers 1 needs and provide motivation. 



Activity 



/ 

* Optional 1 
\ Activity M 



Optional _ 
^Activity ^ 




You will be reading the information sheet, Motivating 
Instructional Staff," pp. 9-18. 



You may wish to read the following supplementary reference: 
Gel! erman, 'Motivation and Productivity, Parts II and III. 



You may wish to interview a school psychologist or counselor 
to discuss further the characteristics of human "hiotivati on. 



You will be reading the "Case Situations," pp. 21-22, and 
Identifying (1) the teacher needs or motivations being sat- 
isfied and/or (2) the supervisory techniques ^eing used to 
meet teachers' needs and provide motivation. \^ 



continued 
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For information on why the motivation of staff is critical to 
the role^of-supervi sion , what factors affect motivation, and 
how to select appropriate motivational strategies based on 
those factors, read the following information sheet. 



MOTIVATING SNSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Motivating instructional staff to improve their teaching performance is 
a key supervisory responsibility, which can have far-reaching effects. On a 
humanistic level, by motivating staff to improve professionally, you are help- 
ing them to fulfill their potential. On a pragmatic level, you are helping 
the institution to meet its goal of providing high-quality instruction for its 
students . 

Furthermore, if teachers can be motivated to continually reach toward 
their potential, it is not only their skill-level that improves. It is likely 
that the motivation itself will carry over into the classroom and laboratory. 
Studies conducted to determine what teacher behaviors result in student learn- 
ing have had mixed results; the variables are so intermingled that it is dif- 
ficult to sort out which variables make a difference. However, one factor- 
teacher motivation/enthusiasm — has consistently been found to be an important 
element influencing student achievement. 

Not only does motivation have a primary impact on teacher performance and 
student learning, but it also has an impact on the morale of the the institu- 
tion. The morale of an organization may be defined as the willingness of its 
members to work together to achieve its goals. If both teachers and students 
are seeking to maximize their potential and perform at the highest level pos- 
sible, both will be obtaining satisfaction from their achievements, and con- 
sequently, the morale of the institution will be high. 

Clearly, then, your ability to motivate instructional staff is critical 
to your role as a supervisor, to the instructional staff, to the students, and 
to the organization. But to motivate people, you must first understand the 
nature of motivation and the general nature of the people with whom you are 
deal i ng : - 

• First, we are said to be motivated when we direct our behavior to- 
ward satisfying a particular need. Thus, it is important for you to 
understand the nature of human needs. 

• Second, you need to understand the nature of human motivation — the 
general characteristics of human motives. 

• Third, the people you are trying to motivate are adults. Therefore, 
you need to be familiar with the characteristics of adult behavior. 

Of equal importance is how varying needs and motives and levels of maturity 
affect your selection of appropriate strategies for providing the needed 
motivation. 'Let's look at each of these topics in more depth. 

9 
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Nature of Human Needs 



People are so different that it is easy to feel that there are as many 
different needs as there are people. In one sense, this is true. People vary 
qreatly in their patterns of needs. Howev-r, studies have revealed that most 
people tend to be motivated by some specific personality needs. Each of these 
needs can shape the teacher's behavior in quite specific ways. If you are to 
be successful in motivating teachers, then you must help teachers satisfy each 
of these needs within the teaching role. 



Need for Achievement 

When people spend time thinking about doing a better job, accomplishing 
something unusual and important, or advancing their careers, they are showing 
a need for achievement. People who have strong needs for achievement may seek 
to outperform someone else-the strong competitive drive we see in our soci- 
ety— or they may seek to meet or surpass some self-imposed standard ot excel- 
lence To motivate teachers who have a need for achievement, you will need to 
consider and address the following three behaviors that generally characterize 
this need. 

People motivate d by a need for achievement want to feel personal r espon- 
cihiiit.v for their .j obs and for finding solutions to the problems they en- 
c ounter in the i r jobs . Such pe ople must teel identity with ano respond i bl 1 1 ty 
Tor their jobs. Ihe re sponsibility must be ,elt to be significant. And their 
successes on the job must to be ascribed to their own abilities and must be- 
come part of their own achievements. A person motivated by achievement will 
not be satisfied if his/her achievements are credited to a supervisor. 

In light of this characteristic, you need to ask yourself the following 
questions : 

• Do I give personal responsibility to individual teachers? 

. Is that responsibility clearly defined and challenging? 

. Will a teacher get due credit for success in that responsibility? 

. Is the responsibility within a teacher's capabi 1 ities— but also 

challenging to him or her? 
. Would a teacher fee 1 increased achievement by participating in 

professional development experiences? 

One of the potential problems with teaching is that a student's failure 
is sometimes ascribed to the inability of the instructor to teach whereas a 
student's success is often ascribed to the student's own abilities. Ihis 
tends to deny teachers any real and continuing sense of achievement in a pro 

on where achievement is a complex issue anyhow. Therefore | one of your 
resoonsibilities in supervising instructional personnel is to see that your 
teachers are challenged by their responsibilities and that they enjoy a sense 
of achievement through success in meeting those responsibilities. 
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People motivated by a need for achievement like tasks that are challeng- 
ing, but not coo difficult . If a task is easy or routine, such people are 
likely to bf: successful but will get little satisfaction from that success. 
If the task is too difficult, it offers too great a possibility of failure. 
People motivated by a need for achievement are not gamblers. They like some 
risk, but that risk must be realistic and a sensible challenge to their 
abi 1 t cites. 

Therefore, it is important that the responsibilities you give to teachers 
who have a need for achievement are not all so routine that there is no chal- 
lenge in them. It is easy for teachers to treat their activities as routine 
tasks and to slip into a "good enough' 1 performance mode. This may offer some 
comfort, but it will not offer any real sense of success. 

People motivated by a need for achievement want concrete feedback con- 
cerning how well they are doing . Such people need to have their acccmpl i sh- 
ments verified by others. They need to know just how much progress they have 
made. If they are involved in long-term activities, then their sense of ac- 
complishment will be delayed unless they receive concrete feedback on their 
progress--thei r concrete achi evements--al ong the way. 

In the teaching profession, however, such concrete results are difficult 
to measure, as debates over accountability demonstrate. However, if teachers 
are to have their needs for achievement satisfied within the profession of 
teaching, then positive feedback concerning their performance and success must 
be given. You can offer significant positive feedback through classroom ob- 
servations and by encouraging teachers to view videotapes of their own class- 
room performance. 

This feedback, however it may come, needs to be frequent , immedi ate 
(i.e., little delay between the performance and the feedback) , speci f i c 
(i.e., consisting of constructive criticism on particular aspects of the 
performance), understandable , and positive (i.e., reinforcing good perfor- 
mance and encouraging rather that enforcing). 



Need for Affil iation 

Human beings are generally sociable animals who need and enjoy the 
friendship and love of others. Much human effort is directed toward satisfy- 
ing this need for affiliation. Some schools offer a climate of friendship, 
warmth, and trust; others don't. The type of climate that a school offers can 
be greatly affected by your attitudes and behavior. 

When one thinks of the proportion of a person's life that is spent 3t 
work — at least half his/her waking hours — it becomes obvious how necessary it 
is that the work environment satisfy, in some degree, the need for affilia- 
tion. However, much of a teacher's work takes pi ace. behi nd classroom dtiors, 
isolated from peers, and unfortunately students do not always contribute to a 
sense of friendship and warmth. / 
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You can do a lot to encourage an atmosphere of warmth and friendship 
within the school by offering your own sincere friendship and by promoting 
and encouraging social events and other positive interactions within the 
school, especially among the staff. It is important to realize that warmth 
and friendship are natural occurrences among people-if the conditions exist 
that foster them. Therefore, if this type of positive climate does not char- 
acterize your school, you will need to determine the conditions that are 
preventing it. 

In order to ensure that you can satisfy the staff's need for affiliation 
in the school, you could ask yourself the following questions: 

• Am I available to the staff? 

• Do I offer friendship to the staff? 

• Am I interested in the staff members as individuals? 

• Do I demonstrate this interest to them? 

• Do I encourage staff social events? 

. Do I participate in staff social events? 



Need for Power 

When people seek to have an impact on others, they are said to be moti- 
vated by a need for power. This need may be expressed in strong, forceful 
anions (e.g., aggression) that affect others, It may be demonstrated in 
giving help, assistance, advice, or support-even if it has not been sought 
by the other person. 

Trying to control other people through regulating their behavior or the 
conditions of their lives-or through seeking information that would affect 
their ives or actions-can be an expression of this motivation. Trying to 
influence, persuade, make a point, or argue with another person-when the 
concern is not to reach agreement-and trying to impress some other person 
or the world~at large are other expressions of this motivation. 

Teaching can be an authoritarian occupation and can provide considerable 
satisfaction to a teacher's need for power. If teachers, feel that they have 
f e or power in their occupation-no real input into the decision- 

m ak ng process-then they are likely to satisfy their need for power in the 
c?ass 9 room and in their relationships with the students This is general y 
not conducive to a good atmosphere in the school, nor to a good rapport in 
the classroom. 

A legitimate means of satisfying this need for power is for the teacher 
to feel a genuine measure of influence in the decision-making processes of the 
school It is up to you to see that the school organization is structured in 
such a way as to allow teachers to have this decision-making influence. 
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Need for Self-Actualization 



If we think about the three needs that have been discussed thus far- 
achievement, affiliation, and power--we can see that, in some instances, be- 
havior stemming from any one of them can be disruptive and bad. An excessive 
drive for achievement can make a person aggressive or ruthless; an excessive 
need for power can make a person domineering. Such behaviors cause friction 
and are counterproductive. 

On the other hand, an appropriate level of need for achievement can lead 
to professional development and fruitful accomplishments; an appropriate level 
of need for power can lead to initiative and helpful support. The difference 
between a person's productive and/or counterproductive behavior is largely 
determined by the person's degree of sel f-actual i zati on , a term coined by 
Abraham Maslow.* 

A person's need to become a complete, autonomous individual is called by 
Ma slow a deVire for self-actualization. Most people want to develop their 
abilities to the fullest, to become all that their potential will allow. 
People who achieve this goal tend to exhibit considerable personal freedom in 
their behavior. This freedom stems from three basic characteristics found in 
self-actualized persons. 

Self-actualized people see themselves in positive ways . In other words, 
such people tend to have a high degree of self-esteem. As a consequence, 
they do not have a compelling need to promote themselves, prove themselves, 
justify themselves, or protect themselves against criticism. Nor do they feel 
they have to resort to any other of the defensive forms of behavior that peo- 
ple who have inferior and inadequate self-concepts tend to demonstrate. 

There is probably no greater factor determining the degree of an individ- 
ual^ personal freedom than his or her self-concept. We learn about ourselves 
through our experiences with others. An important part of that learning comes 
from experiences gained in the world of work. Thus, as a supervisor, you are 
in a position to help people develop a greater sense of self-worth and per- 
sonal value through achievement, reward, and acceptance at theirplace of 



Beginning teachers learn a lot about themselves, their abilities, their 
potential, and their future prospects in the first few years of teaching. 
Their professional careers are significantly influenced in these early years 
by what they learn about themselves and their occupational worth. If they 
encounter supervision that is encouraging, sympathetic, and rewarding, then 
their attitudes toward and commitment to teaching are more likely to be posi- 
tive and confident. 



1. Abraham H. Maslow, T oward a Psychology of Being , Second Edition (New York, 
NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1968). 
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Se lf-actualized people tend to be open to experience . Because they have 
more positive self-concepts, such people tend not to be unduly afraid of fail- 
ure. Teachers who are self-actualized will be more open to exploring new 
ideas, new methods, and new curricula, and they will not be afraid of change 
and innovation. 

People tend to develop this openness to experience when they learn that 
new experiences don't hurt them and that they won't automatically fail when 
faced with a new experience. It is very important, therefore, that new, 
enthusiastic teachers receive positive and encouraging reinforcement during 
their efforts, however halting, to try out new ideas and to be creative. 

Sel f-actualized people tend to get involved, to be committed , to be iden- 
ti fied~w T~th whatever they do . People who will not make a commitment tend to 
be walled off from experience. Such people do not make the transactions with 
life that lead to satisfying human relationships and do not make the daily 
discovery of new and exhilarating learning experiences. 

The risk of commitment is taken only by those who have learned that com- 
mitment can be rewarding and successful and doesn't have to lead to hurt or 
failure. Teachers, therefore, will tend to be committed to their profession 
if they learn early in their careers that commitment to teaching is appreci- 
ated by those who count--their supervi sors--and is rewarded. 

Good supervision encourages the self-actualization of teachers, and the 
more self-actualized teachers are, the less they need supervision. Self- 
actualized teachers will tend to strive for a level of achievement that is 
realistic and rewarding but not hurtful to others, a level of friendship that 
is warm and satisfying but not dependent, and a level of pow er or influence 
that leads to a sense of significance and counti ng-for-somethi ng without 
destroying the same sense of significance and worth in others. 



Nature of Human Motivation 



Having considered these basic human needs, it is also important to con- 
sider the characteristics of motivation as they affect human behavior. Ihere 
are five important aspects of human motivation. They are as follows. 

Human motives tend to be unique to the individua l. This presents a great 
challenge to any person who has responsibility tor supervising the work activ- 
ities of others. It would be so much easier, if people made similar choices in 
their behavior for similar reasons; we could\then predict fairly accurately 
how they would behave in any situation. But \they don't. Even when P e °Ple 
seem to be striving for the same goals, they ^re frequently motivated by dif- 
ferent reasons. '> 

For example, some students cooperate with the teacher because they want 
to learn. Other students' cooperate because they want the ego enhancement of 
success. Still others want to please. Some may see cooperation as a means 
to an end— they need to be pass the course in order to graduate, get a job, 
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and attain money. And so on. The strength of students' learning drives and 
their reactions to success and failure will differ markedly as a result of the 
different reasons behind those drives. This characteristic also holds true 
for teachers. 

Oneway in which educators have sought to come to grips with these differ- 
ences in motivation among students is to accommodate individual differences 
in their instructional methods and curricula. You need to give similar atten- 
tion to recognizing the individi 1 differences of teachers. You v need to ac- 
commodate not only teachers' di , ' fences in capacity, in experience, and in 
achievement, but also their differences in motives--the patterns of their 
choices and the reasons behind those choices. 

In an effort to make supervision more simple, administrators sometimes 
set up systems of management that ignore these differences. Administration is 
a complex task, and any system that simplifies it has great attraction. How- 
ever, because of the complex nature of human motivation and behavior, there is 
no single supervisory style that will promote optimum effort from all workers. 

For example, some teachers are "loners." They prefer to be given a task 

and left alone to perform it. Others like considerable interaction with and 

guidance from an administrator when completing a task. Some teachers respond 

well to directions; others respond only to suggestions. Suggestions given to 

the former will frustrate them; directions given to the latter will irritate 

them. You must assess these individual differences and relate to the teachers 
in terms of these differences. 

Similarly, your expressed interest in one teacher's family, health, or 
other personal matters can be highly motivating and give the teacher a feeling 
of inclusion and belonging. Another teacher may well see such interest as an 
intrusion into personal affairs and be suspicious of it. Some administrators 
react to these differences by keeping a distant relationship with all teachers 
in order to be "on the safe side." It is far better if you can accommodate 
these differences in your supervi sory rel ati onshi ps with staff. 

Human motives vary in their strength . This means that a stronger motive 
will be the determinant of behavior until it has been sufficiently satisfied 
to allow a weaker motive to operate. Therefore, it is not sufficient just to 
know the pattern of a person's motives; it is also important to know which 
ones are operat i ng at any given time. 

We know how hunger—and other such basic needs~-can command our atten- 
tion and determine our actions until it is sufficiently satisfied to allow us 
to pursue "higher needs." Likewise, if a person's need for affection has not 
been filled, this need may be determining the behavior of that person. A need 
for affection is less likely, however, to be determining the behavior of some- 
one who enjoys satisfying human relationships with family and friends. 

A teacher whose need for power is not being met may be greatly' motivated 
by being appointed to chair an important committee. For another teacher, who 
does not find satisfaction in positions of power (or whose schedule will not 
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accommodate such a responsibility), such an appointment will not provide 
motivation. It may, in fact, cause resentment. Unless these differences n ^ 
motivation are understood, it is easy to deem the second teacher ungrateful. 

In fact people are only grateful when others help them to meet needs 
that are important to them. The second teacher would probably be just as 
grateful as the f i rst-and be motivated accordingly-i f hel ped to achieve his 
or her pprsonal goals. It may be that the second teacher would like to estab- 
lish better relationships with students. Help in achieving that goal may be 
highly motivating to the teacher and produce a similar positive increase in 
moral e . 

Some motives te nd to be persistent, while others may be satisf ied quick- 
ly Some motives char acterize a person's behavior no matter how successfully 
the goals of the motives are achieved. For example, a person who has a strong 
drive to make money may be so obsessed with making money that no amount of suc- 
cess is satisfying. The same motive in another person may be easily satisfied 
and give way to the operation of other motives. 

Trying to satisfy motives that refuse to be satisfied can be irritating 
and disappointing. For example, some teachers need constant reassurance that 
their performance is acceptable. Unless they receive this, they begin to 
doubt their achievements and to resent the system that denies them this reas- 
surance. They become uneasy and insecure in their work. If you are to meet 
the needs of such teachers and maintain their motivation, feedback must be 
g ven that will regularly reinforce their efforts. And feedback--!!. J he form 
of approval, praise, and acceptance-must be determined by the motivational 
needs of the individual teachers. These needs will vary considerably from 
teacher to teacher. 

Motives are not onl y unique to a person, they are also quite su bjec- 
tive What satisfies a motive in one person may not sansry the same motive 
TnTnother. One teacher's need for ego enhancement may be satisfied by the 
intrinsic rewards of student success, while another teacher may need to re- 
ceive specific recognition and praise from you. This subjectivity of motives 
increases the difficulty of supervising teacher's because the approach to 
supervision must be individualized in order to accommodate the individual 
motives of teachers. 

Motives are somet imes hard to identify because pe ople may hide the real 
reasoTTs-foTTheir behavior be hind more acceptable ones, hor examp le , ■ i fa 
motive such as aggression or gre ed is unacceptaoi le , w 1 t t0 a £ 

tribute more acceptable motives to their aggressive or greedy behavior. Ur, 
1 a motive is completely unacceptable within society, people may substitute 
an acceptable one for it. In other words, they may substitute behavior that 
is socially acceptable as a means of satisfying the more basic motive. 

For example, highly aggressive sports, give some people the °PP or ^nity 
to both satisfy and hide unacceptably high levels of aggression. Likewise 
a teSche-PTHiid to dbiJTnate others might be given the outward appearance of 
being laudable when he or she expresses it by running a highly organized and 
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efficient laboratory. A highly organized and efficient laboratory is desir- 
able, of course, but not if teacher domination is so great that it prevents 
students from learning. It is important that you try to determine the real 
motive behind people's behavior if you are to be successful in motivating 
these peopl e. 

For another example, let's take a case in which a teacher has strong 
negative attitudes toward certain ethnic groups and acts in negative and 
hostile ways to members of that group. It is likely, however, that this 
teacher will hide these actions behind more acceptable moti ves--such as 
demands for excellence from students belonging to the particular group. 
In fact, the teacher is punishing the students with excessive and unfair 
demands. 

Or a teacher may resent and have feelings of hostility toward you, yet 
hide these feelings behind apparent cooperati veness and even subservient be- 
havior. Or a teacher's strong belief in and commitment to discipline may be 
covering fear and a feeling of inadequacy in relating to students. Help for 
such a teacher can come only after recognizing the real motive behind the 



Another important determinant of how people behave when motivated is 
their level of maturity. Level of maturity varies considerably among adults. 
To be successful in dealing with adults, you must deal with them in terms of 
their level of maturity. 

In examining the level of maturity of an individual, seven characteris- 
tics of a child's behavior can be identified. The behavior of the adult can 
then be considered in light of these characteristics. Adults who exhibit 
these characteristics in the extreme are considered to be immature; those who 
seem to have effective control over these characteristics are said to have 
matured. It is important to note that we all tend to exhibit some of these 
characteristics; that is, any one persqn tends only to have a degree of adult 
maturi ty--and there is a great spread among adults. 

The seven characteristics of a child's behavior and the changes that nor- 
mally occur in that behavior as a child becomes an adult are as follows: 

• A child is generally passive . He or she moves to a state of 
increased activity as an adult. 

• A child is very dependent on others . He or she outgrows this depen- 
dency and develops a capacity to shift for him/herself as maturity 
increases. 

• A child has a very limited repertoire of ways of behaving . As a 
child becomes older, he or she learns to respond to a given situation 
in a wide variety of ways* 



behavior. 



Characteri sti 




of Adult Behavior 
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• A child do es not maintain a given interest for very long and cannot 
pursue that interest deeply or deliberately: As he or she matures, j 
interest can be maintained for long periods of time. 

• The time perspective of a child is very short . As a child matures, 
he or she becomes aware or both past and future, and as an adult, he 
or she often ignores the present for the sake of either or both. 

. A child is considered to be everyone else's subordinate . He or she 
develops to being an equal or even a superior of others as an adult. 

. A child does not have a habitual set of attitudes about him/herself . 
An adult thinks a great deal about the kind of person he or she is. 

Clearly, people who still tend to be childlike in their behavior and at- 
titudes require a type of supervision that would probably be suffocating to a 
more mature person. Unfortunately, the authoritarian attitudes and directive 
behavior that have tended to characterize supervision in the past have suited 
the more immature adult and have tended to frustrate the more mature adult. 
There is a great need to supervise teachers as individuals, based on your ac- 
curate assessment of the level of maturity of each individual teacher. How- 
ever, one must hasten to add that it is very easy to conceive of employees as 
much less mature, much less responsible, and much less motivated than they, 
in fact , are. 

As an administrator, you may find it helpful to ask yourself the follow- 
ing questions in assessing the maturity level of individual staff members: 

• Does the teacher show considerable dependence on others in his/her 
work? 

• Does the teacher frequently seem hesitant to make decisions? 

• Does the teacher show a constant need to check out all his/her 
decisions with you or with others? 

• Does the teacher seem rigid in responding 1 to different situations? 

• Does the teacher seem to lose interest quickly in new responsibili- 
ties? 

• Does the teacher seem more concerned with the immediate present than 
with future development and advancement? 

• Does the teacher interact comfortably with supervisors and subordi- 
nates, or does he/she seem subservient to supervisors and dominant 
with subordinates? 

. Does the teacher seem accepting of his/her self and display a real- 
istic assessment of his/her characteristics and abilities? 

If your responses to most of the questions are yes regarding a particular 
teacher or if a teacher displays any one. of the characteristics to a marked 
deqree, then it is probable that the teacher needs some help in developing a 
greater level of adult maturity. Patient and helpful supervision can do much 
to help such a teacher in this area of development. 
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For further information on the relationships among student 
learning, teacher performance, and teacher motivation, you may 
wish to read Parts II and III of the following supplementary 
reference: Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity , These 
sections explain the characteristics of human motives and the 
relationship between these characteristics and supervision. 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet 
with a school psychologist or counselor to discuss further the 
characteristics of motivation dealt with in the information 
sheet. In this meeting, you may wish to discuss ways of assess- 
ing motivation and appropriate ways of reinforcing motivation 
among teachers. 
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flf Activity 1 



The following "Case; Situations" describe incidents involving 
teachers. Each situation is followed by one or more questions 
concerning the needs or motivations involved. Read each situa- 
tion and then respon d in writing to the questions provided. 



C ASE SITUATIONS 



An administrator had asked Mrs. Brown, one of the business teachers, to 
make a presentation and arranye a display of student work at a school open 
house. Because the work displayed was of such a high quality, the admin- 
istrator encouraged Mrs. Brown to enter some of her students in a state 
competition for business students. The principal was surprised by the 
amount- of extra time Mrs. Brown spent in helping these students prepare 
for the display and the competition. She displayed an enthusiasm that had 
been previously lacking in her teaching. 

Which personal need was being satisfied for the teacher described, and 
that techniques were used? 



. Mr. Yates, a department chairperson, seemed to be able to get the teachers 
in his department to do all types of extra duties. He laughingly told the 
chief administrator that the teacher in his department who gets the best 
score in the department's biweekly yol f game gets the extra jobs as the 



Which personal need is being satisfied for the teachers in the situation 
described? How is this helping the work situation? 



prize. 
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3. Seven teachers are attending the school's Saturday football game. Mr, 

Adams is anxious to be noticed at the game by the principal. Mr. Bates is 
real ly lost in the excitement of the game. Miss Johnson is anxious to 
meet Mr. Ahmed, the coach, after the game—hoping to be invited out again 
by him for supper. Mr. Darby doesn 't take any interest in the game but 
works at the yate collecting tickets. Ms. El 1 is has a part-time job as a 
photographer for a local newspaper and is there to cover the game. Mrs . 
Peabody is eager to wstch her brother play as a member of the opposing 
team. Mr. Thomas knows little about the game but goes to it so that he 
can discuss it with the football fans in his class. 

t° attend the 

8^ characteristics of -human moti- 



4. Two teachers were being encouraged by their supervisor to enroll in a sum- | 
mer program at the university. Ms. Chan wanted to read the 'course of 
study carefully to find out exactly what she would learn from the course; 
Mr. Youngman asked the supervisor whether any salary increase could be 
expected as a result of completing the course. 

Cto^ source* of 

aa^^ t^n dorthey se em to' want from the same astir " ty? 
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Compare your written responses to the "Case Situations' 1 with 
the "Model Responses" given below. Your responses need not 
exactly duplicate the model responses; however, you should have 
covered the same major points. 



MODEL RESPONSES 



Mrs. Brown's need for achievement i s clearly revealed in this episode. 
The administator provided for this need by giving her a chance to display 
her achievements as a teacher at the open house, as a result of which she 
became motivated and enthusiastic. The administrator provided her with 
further opportunity for recognition and approval of her teaching skills by 
asking her to enter her students in the state competition. 

Thus, Mrs. Brown received a chal lenge through the presentation, display, 
and competition. Her achievements were val ue d by the administrator and 
were of significant importance to the success of the open house. There 
was clear feedback supplied through tl\u results of the competition. Each 
of these factors — challenge, value, importance, feedback—has been shown 
to be important in arousing achievement motivation. 

Obviously the department is benefiting from the af fi 1 i ati on motivation 
developed by the chairperson's efforts to encourage meaningful social 
relations among the staff. Apparently the staff meets regularly for golf, 
which is encouraging the development of good relationships among them. 
Because the shared social activity has strengthened staff relationships, 
the staff members apparently are more willing to accept less popular work 
tasks. 

The motive behind Mr. Adams's ttendance at the game is obviously a need 
to impress. This perhaps stems from an affiliative need or a need for ego 
recognition . 

Mr. Bates is motivated by interest and enjoyment in the event itself. 
This is sometimes called an intrinsic motivation because the event itself 
is the source of satisfaction. 

Miss Johnson is motivated by a need for affiliation and hopes to have this 
satisfied by cultivating a closer relationship with the' coach—it is to be 
hoped that the coach has a similar need for affiliation! 

Mr. Darby is motivated by a sense of responsibility to his work. 

Ms. Ellis may be at the game to gain extra income or perhaps to fulfill a 
need for achievement and recognition if photography is a strong interest. 

Mrs. Peabody is motivated by the i nter personal rel ati ons — her interest in 
supporting her brother's involvement in the game. 
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Mr. Thomas is motivated by a need for affiliation- he is seeking to estab- 
lish better relations with the members of his class. He is also satisfy- 
ing a need to achieve . By establishing better relations with the class, 
the teachi ng/learning environment should improve, and this may lead to 
better class motivation. 

The seven teachers are obviously motivated by very different needs. They 
are not exhibiting the same behavior for the same reasons. Thus, one 
characteristic of motivation and human behavior that is revealed is that 
of the uniquen ess of human motives . Another characteristic being revealed 
is that at least some of the teacners are hiding the r eal reasons for be- 
havior behind m ore acceptable ones . For example, Mr. Adams probably wants 
the principal to think that the reason he is attending the game is because 
he is interested in the school and its activities. In fact, he is actual- 
ly there to impress the principal. 

It is obvious that the two tc-jtihers are looking for quite different out- 
comes from the same activity. Ms. C han seems to be looking for an in- 
crease in knowledge and ability, perhaps to satisfy a need to achieve 
better standards in teaching. This teacher is. seeking intrinsic satis- 
faction from the activity. That is, she is seeking satisfaction from 
the activity itself rather than from some outcome or by-product or the 
acti vi ty . 

On the other hand, Mr. Youngman is looking for an extrinsic reward--in 
this case, a salary increase. For him, the prospect of receiving more 
money has the power to motivate him to enroll in a summer program at the 
university. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the "Case Situations should 
have covered the Tiie major points as the "Model Responses. If you missed 
some points or have quiitTTins about any additional points you made, review the 
material in the information sheet, "Motivating Instructional Staff, pp. 9-18, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 



/ 

\ Activity 



Optional 





After completing the required reading, critique the perfor- 
mance of a supervisor in a given case study in supervising 
staff. 



You will be reading the information sheet, "Characteristics 
of Effective Supervision," pp. 27-36. 



You may wish to read one or more of the following supple- 
mentary references: Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity , 
Part I; and/or Sergiovanni and Starratt, Supervision: Human 
Perspectives , Chapters 7 and 8. 



You will be reading the "Case Study," pp. 37-38, and cri< 
tiqiring the performance of the supervisor described. 

i 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the 
supervisor's performance in supervising staff by compar- 
ing your completed critique with the "Model Critique," 
pp. 39-40. 



conti nued 
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OVERVIEW continued 



f 

m Ootii 



X 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to observe actual situations in which adminis- 
trators are supervising staff and' to record and analyze the 
style and procedures used by ^ach administrator in the su- 
pervision process. You ccu'id also choose to write a criti- 
cal analysis of the supervisory style and procedures used in 
each situation. 




You may wish to evaluate your own experience by sharing your 
critical analysis report with your peers and/or resource 
person' and receiving their reactions. 
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Activity ^ow do teachers' needs and motivations relate to your attitudes 

M and behavior as a supervisor? Will certain types of supervi- 
se 4m S10n motlvate teachers more than others? What kind of supervi- 
^^^P* sion creates the best morale among teachers? What can you do 
to encourage maximum staff development? For information about 
the specific supervisor attitudes and behaviors that are most 
effective in encouraging and helping teachers achieve the best 
possible results from their teaching, read the following infor- 
mation sheet. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 



Considerable research has been undertaken to establish the impact of var- 
ious styles of supervision on an employee's motivation and resulting occu- 
pational performance. This research has revealed several important dimensions 
about the relationships between supervision and teacher performance, and has 
done much to establish the importance of human relationships and personal 
interaction in supervision. These dimensions are as follows: 

• Sensitivity in supervision 

• Employee-centered supervision 

• Professionalism and employment satisfaction 

• Genuineness and supervision 

• Self-actualization and supervision 

Let us look at each of these dimensions more closely. 



Sensitivity in Supervisi on 

It is easy for supervisors to concentrate their attention so completely 
on the job to be done by the teacher that they neglect to appreciate suffi- 
ciently the individual needs and characteristics of the teacher as a person. 
An excessive emphasis on the task, rather than on the individual, can ad- 
versely affect the morale of teachers. 

Since people constitute the raw material of a school, the principal 
must understand their motivations, aspirations, and behavior pat- 
terns. Sensitivity, empathy, and genuine concern for a person are 
fundamental to effective personnel management. The principal who 
possesses these qualities has what is known as human relations 
skill. He [sic] gains this skill partly through knowledge and 
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experience and partly as a result of a basic commitment to, and a 
belief in, the inherent worth of each person. <- 

Research has demonstrated that employees tend to establish significant 
relationships with each other in order to satisfy their social need , and that 
these relationships are more powerful in determining motivation than the com- 
b ned trench oflney, discipline, and even job security Research in ings 
such as these led to a movement called the Human Relations School of Manage- 
ment TMs school of thought places emphasis on the need for supervisors to 
be trained in such skills as listening, understanding, and eliciting 
cooperati on. 

It has been firmly established that supervision does affect the motiva- 
tion of employees. It has al s6 been established that supervision that is 
'based upona concern for human relations--and the factors that esta lis and 
strenathen effective human relations— wil 1 be more effective in motivating 
eS?eeTin their work responsibilities than supervision that ignores these 
factors! These findings have some clear implications for you in your role of 
supervising personnel. 

As a supervisor, you ne ed to know staff members personally . It is impos- 
sibl e to be sens t?ve to a teacher ' s personal and social needs unless you are 

enough to the teacher to know what those needs are. It goes without 
savino Jhat yoS will not get to know staff while hidden behind the closed 
doorsVf your of? ci. ThUs, you need to. conscientiously schedule times and 
nrnrpriiirP^ for interacting with individual staff members. This interaction 
Seeds e suff ciently informal to allow for establishing personal relation- 
shins If vou take the time to really interact with individual teachers and 
identify their concerns, you will have taken one step in developing the type 
of 'persona ^relationships that serve to motivate teachers to their maximum 
performance. 

, You must be sensitive to and p m P atheti A ^ ith the personal a nlsgcj^ 

rtPPd s of staff People's personal and social needs can be difficult to ac 

comtdaL u e ss you understand and appreciate them. This requi res not only 
kZTnl but also feel ing-the empathy felt when you project yourself into 
another' person 1 situation to appreciate that person's attitudes and actions. 
Empathy is more than sympathy. Sympathy can be condescending Empathy a 
sensitivity to and appreciation of another person's right to be a fully auto 
nomous person and to be accepted and respected as such. 

To gain this understanding of an individual, you must be close enough to 
the teachers for them to feel confident about shar i ng thei r feel i ngs How- 
ever admin strators sometimes protect themselves against this type of rela- 
tionship iith their staff, for fear of the demands it might make upon them. 
for n ta^ce U s a lot simpler to make an unpopular decision or assignment 



Georqe B Redfern, "Strengthening Pr i nci pal -Staff Relations," Handbook of 
etsSl School Administration (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974), 



2. 

Successf ul S chool 
p. 280. 
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if one considers staff only as numbers, rather than as individuals. An admin- 
istrator may seek to maintain an impersonal relationship with the staff in 
order to be protected against the emotional costs of a more caring and sensi- 
tive attitude. This impersonal attitude, however , ignores a very important 
motivation factor—the inherent desire of humans to please others who are 
meaningful and important to them. 

Teachers are naturally motivated to work hard for an administrator who 
has established sensitive and meaningful relationships with them. This moti- 
vation to please significant others can be an important source of energy for 
high performance and enthusiasm in work. Thus, you are more likely to harness 
this energy for the good of the students and of the school if you practice 
supervision that is sensitive to the employee's personal and social needs. 



Empl oy* -Centered Supervision 

The importance of being sensitive to employees 1 needs has been further 
reinforced by research done on employee-centered supervision. Employee- 
centered supervision respects the autonomy of employees, trusts their capaci- 
ties to assume responsibility, and allows employees to exercise initiative in 
thei r work. 

In contrast, production-centered supervision emphasizes getting the job 
done; employees are often treated as if they are only instruments in the pro- 
duction process. This latter type of supervision is detached, noninvolved, 
and often highly rule-oriented. It tends to close in on the employee and will 
insert itself into the responsibilities of the employee if things are being 
done differently from that which the supervisor thinks is best. 

In fact, the following factors have been found to be closely associated 
with motivation to work: 

• The amount of freedom people have to do the job the way they want to 

• The extent to which people are interested in and challenged by the 
work they are doi ng 

• The responsibility they feel for doing a good job 

• The amount of enjoyment they get from the job 

For employees to work effectively together as a group, each individual 
must be motivated to accomplish the purposes of the group. However, they will 
only be motivated to the extent to which each person has a say in what goes 
on. Therefore, groups accomplish their purposes to the fullest extent only 
when each individual has a strong feeling of group responsibility. 

It is difficult, sometimes, for new supervisors to use an employee- 
centered approach in their supervision because they feel the need to appear 
t>usy , active, and productive. It is easy for enthusiastic new supervisors to 
feel that it is their responsibility to supply all the answers. As a result, 
they may be overly directive, watch a little too closely, or otherwise intrude 
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unnecessarily into the teachers' acti vi ties-or appear to do so. Even the 
appearance of an intrusion may seriously affect the teachers' motivation The 
teachers may feel that their sense of professionalism has been violated when 
supervision appears more intrusive, more directive, or closer than is consis- 
tent with professional autonomy. 

Therefore, you need to develop skills in persuading and suggesting, rather 
than telling and directing. Your success will be greatly influenced by the 
amount of respect the teachers have for you-thei.r appreciation of your sin- 
cerity, your abilities, and your support of them in their tasKs. 



An essential ingredient of sincerity is your consistency in relating to 
aff. Good human relationships are established only when people 
that "they know, understand, and can trust each other. Essential to trust 
is the ability to predict a person's behavior and to act on that prediction. 
If teachers become uncertain of your reacti ons-i f you seem to treat some 
teachers preferentially and some unfairly or if you treat the same teacher 
differently in similar ci rcumstances-thi s will prevent the development of 
trusting relationships between you and the teachers. 

A lack of trust can cause feelings of insecurity and hostility in the 
teachers Therefore, you must be consistent in judgments and behavior and 
this consistency must be apparent to the teachers. In order to accomplish 
th To may need to pr ovide more thorough explanations for your decisions 
Vha io7than would appear necessary at first glance ^ is a so a good 
idea to have clearly established procedures for dealing with certain prob ems. 
If teachers know these procedures and recognize that they apply to all alike, 
they are more likely to accept your behavior as being consistent. 

However, it should be noted that rigidity in rules and regulations can 
be as frustrating and demoralizing to teachers as inconsistency. So, while 
it i a good practice to have well-established procedures for dea in w th 
common issues and problems, it is important not to be so inflexible in these 
prTeSures as to prevent the treatment of teachers in terms of their individ- 
ual needs and differences. 

It is also important that such procedures do not deny teachers their 
sense of prop rietorshi p- thei r feeling of ownership of and control over their 
ass qned tasks; their se nse of individual autonomy, responsi bil ity , and im- 
t at-i ve their assurance that the job they are doing is an important one The 
essence'of professionalism is this feeling of proprietorship. As a supervi- 
se you Jn e it er reinforce or deny the teachers' sense of autonomy and pro- 
fessionalism Supervision that is employee-centered, unobtrusive and nondi- 
rtct ve s likely to be far more successful in preserving the teachers' sense 
of professionalism-and indeed enhancing it-than more autocratic styles of 
supervi sion . 

You can ask yourself the following questions to see whether you are meet- 
ing the goals of an employee-centered style of supervision: 

• Do I give clearly defined responsibilities to teachers? 
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• Are these responsibil i ties, consistent with and challenging to their 
capabil i ti tes? 

• Do I allow them to exercise their own initiative and judgments in 
these responsibilities? 

• Do I refrain from interfering when a teacher tackles the responsi- 
bility differently than I would? 

• Do I praise teachers for creative effort and initiative? 

• Do I make provision for teachers to reap a clear sense of achieve- 
ment from success in the responsibility? 

• Do teachers know what to expect from me? 

• Do the teachers feel close enough to confide in me? 



Professionalism and Employment Satisfaction 

In one study, two different sets of factors were found to affect employ- 
ees' attitudes toward work. 3 According to this study, one set of factors, 
called motivators , were found to lead to greater effort and enthusiasm in work 
and greater productivity. Opportunities to become expert in the job, to as- 
sume more responsibility, to exercise initiative and ingenuity, and to exper- 
iment — these are all possible motivators. 

The other set of factors, called hygienic factors , were found to lead to 
a sense of satisfaction and contentment with the job. However, these factors 
do not lead to greater effort or enthusiasm; they do not motivate. Some of 
these hygienic factors are pay, job security, working conditions, and good 
supervision. These factors have to be satisfied before the employee can be 
motivated to greater effort and commitment in work; however, they do not, in 
themselves, lead to this motivation. 

If we consider this claim about hygienic factors and motivators care- 
fully, we can see that many apparent contradictions about job satisfaction are 
explained by it. The hygienic factors must be felt to be satisfactory before 
the motivators can work. It is essential that such background factors as sal- 
ary, supervi sion, and working conditions receive fair treatment before employ- 
ees can be motivated to greater effort and enthusiasm. If these factors do 
not receive fair treatment, the employees 1 sense of worth can be adversely af- 
fected. This can cause employees to become embittered and antagonistic toward 
management or to be humbled beyond the point of caring about doing work they 
were formerly proud of. 

However, even when these factors are satisfied, it does not automatically 
mean that employess will respond with great enthusiasm. They may just lapse 
into a comfortable and uninspired rut. The greater effort and enthusiasm for 
work comes only when the second set of factors--the moti vators--are satisfied: 



3. Frederick Herzberg et al., The Motivation to Work , Second Edition (New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1959). 
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i - c nnf mprp i v interestinu but challenging, not merely prestigious 
level of challenge and satisfaction in the teaching tasK lisen ■ 

Slier;- :« ss-,sr^a:.r»ss em? support 

. Have I a- comprehensive program of staff development? 
. What am I doing to help staff members maximize their professional 
development? 

..Do I regularly monitor staff teaching activities and assist them in 

exploring new methods? 
. Do I regularly discuss with staff new ideas and methods relevant to 

their professional development? 
. Do I encourage the staff to experiment with new ideas and methods? 
. Do the staff have clearly defined responsibilities in line with then 

individual abilities? 
. Do I see that the working conditions of the staff are as comfortable 

and convenient as is possible? 
. Am I sympathetic to staff desires for optimum salary and working 

conditions? 

. Do staff members know of my sympathy toward these factors? 
. Do I put too much emphasis on pay and working conditions as staff 
motivators? 

. Am I sympathetic to the staff's desire for tenure, and are they 

conscious of that sympathy? 
. Do I organize teaching loads that are seen and felt by the staff to 

be equitable? 

. Do I ask teachers as much as possible to work in their preferred 
di sci pi ines? 

an individual : 
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other people it may not be right—and it may not stick very well, 
either — if they did not contribute to it. Their contribution need 
only consist in a feeling that management understands them and is 
trying to be helpful. If that feeling is absent—worse still, if 
management thinks it understands its men [sic] but doesn't— the 
decision is likely to have no real effect or even a negative one. 

Understanding men means much more than knowing their names and 
birthdays. It means knowing their aspirations and their frustra- 
tions. It means sharing with them some of the power over their 
working lives that managers habitually exercise. 4 

There is no doubt that a sense of being involved in the decisions that 
affect one's working life is highly relevant to motivation, especially for 
those in professional occupations. Yet, it is interesting to note that, no 
matter how much evidence is accumulated to show how closely the morale of 
workers is related to the degree to which they are included in the decisions 
that affect their working lives, many administrators are still very reluctant 
to trust the ability of workers in this decision-making process. 

This reluctance may stem from the fact that the decision-making process 
is the clearest evidence of power— and one of the most satisfying outcomes of 
it. There is much evidence to indicate that people are not only ambitious to 
gain power, but also very reluctant to share it. Thus, some administrators 
are reluctant to share their power. 

However, involvement in the decision-making process gives the employees 
a sense of power and significance in their work. This sense of power—which 
includes the ability to regulate working methods, to set goals and standards, 
and to have a role in determining rtewards— has been shown by several research- 
ers to be more significant to motivation than monetary incentives. 

What is being demonstrated increasingly is that people have greater po- 
tential to be motivated in their work than has been allowed for by traditional 
supervisory methods. Supervisors are being called upon to acknowledge the 
ability, responsibility, and potential of employees, and to see their task as 
helping the employees achieve their goals in their own ways. Such supervision 
requires real faith on the part of the supervisor in those who are being 
supervi sed . 



Genuineness and Supervision 

Basic to the success of supervision is an effective self-awareness on 
your part. You need to know what impressions you make on others, why your 
behavior affects others as it does, and what your own motives are for dealing 
with people. Before you can deal sensitively with others, you must understand 
yoursel f • 



4. Saul W. Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity (New York, NY: American 
Management Association, 1963), p. 62. 
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Research pertinent to self-awareness has been undertaken by Andrew W. 
Hal pi n b and has revealed the need for genuineness on the part of the admin- 
istrator. In his work on the organizational climate of educational institu- 
tions, Halpin found a most significant relationship between genuine -- s an d 
superv i si on. 

The organizational climate of an institution has been iuutid ^ many to be 
a significant factor in determining employee attitudes and motivations. This 
climate has been likened to the "personality" of the organization, *"H i f is 
significantly determined by the administrator's attitudes and .»< "k>". . udlpin 
has described the climate of schools as ranging from open to closed, in an 
open climate, there is a high degree of consideration for employees by the 
administration, high morale, and a clear organizational structure. In a 
closed climate, there is low morale, a low degree of consideration, and high 
emphasis on the job rather than the employee. 

Underlying this cl i mate- -and its impact on employees' attitudes and moti- 
vations—is an important factor that Halpin called authenticity or genuine- 
ness. He described this factor within the organizational climate of a school 
in the following way: 

As we looked at the schools in our sample, and we reflected about 
other schools in which we had worked, we were struck by the vivid 
impression that what was going on in some schools was for real, ; 
while in other schools, the characters on stage seemed to have 
learned their parts by rote, without really understanding the 
meaning of ther roles. In the first situation the behavior of the 
. teachers and the principal seemed to be genuine, to\be authentic, 
and the characters were three-dimensional. In the second situa- 
tion the behavior of the group members seemed to be thin, two- 
dimensional, and stereotyped. Within the first situation there 
was enough latitude in the specification of roles to allow the 
role-incumbents to experiment with their roles— to work out ways 
of bringing their own individual style to their job and to their 
relations with their colleagues. In the other the roles seemed to 
be over-specific. The individual seemed to use his [sic] profes- 
sional role as a protective cloak. The role itself and the indi- 
vidual's status as a teacher or a principal appeared to constitute 
his essential sense of identity. 6 

Halpin found that the behavior of supervisors who are authentic, who are 
genuine, is more likely to be accepted—whatever their style of supervision— 
than the behavior of those supervisors who are preoccupied with their role and 



5. Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration (New York, NY: 
Macmillan Co., 1966), Chapter 4. 

6. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration , p. 204. 
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their position. This is obviously a very important commentary on the behavior 
of supervisors, stemming from one of the most comprehensive pieces of research 
done in schools. It would indicate that not only must the supervi sor show 
concern for employees, but also the concern must be genui ne ; it cannot be 
fabricated. 

How often is thu suggestion box ignored by employees because of their 
belief that suggestions are not genuinely desired by management—that the sys- 
tem exists only to give an appearance of concern for employees' suggestions. 
It is not uncommon for administrators to introduce systems and procedures of 
management because they are "in vogue 11 or are considered to be the right thing 
to do, without really believing in them. Such behavior only contributes to 
suspicion and lack of trust on the part of employees. 



Supervision and Self-Actualization 

Effective supervision of personnel assists in the professional self- 
actualization of teachers. That is, effective supervision leads to the moti- 
vation and increased ability of teachers to supervise their own professional 
development, to be their own constructive critics, to take the initiative, and 
to plan a program of activities that will result in the continual improvement 
of their own instructional methods and skills. It is the type of supervision 
that helps each teacher become an autonomous professional person and that sat- 
isfies his/her need to be a complete, responsible, and independent person-- 
socially, emotionally, and professionally. 

At least three important variables operate in the supervision of per- 
sonnel and in determining the effectiveness of that supervision in helping 
teachers to become self-actualized: 

• The nature, attitudes, motives, abilities, and maturity of the people 
being supervised; these vary greatly and demand individual attention 

• The nature, attitudes, and motives of the supervisor; these also vary 
greatly and will operate to affect the situation whether the supervisor 
is conscious of it or not 

r 

• The style of the supervision itself, whether it is autocratic or 
democratic, production-centered or employee-centered, trusting or_ 
directive, sensitive or insensitive to personal and social needs, "\ 
genuine or superficial and insincere ' ' 

Each of these variables must be handled carefully if effective supervision is 
to result and those being supervised are to be effectively motivated. 

It will help you to fulfill your supervisory responsibilities effectively 
if you do the following on a regular basis: 

• Develop a comprehensive personal file for all teachers under your 
supervi sion . 
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Include data that will assist your personal, as well as your profes- 
sional , rel ations with the staff. 

Schedule responsibilities that can be assigned to individual members 
of the staff. 

Suggest these responsibilities in conference with the individual 
staff members-taking into account, whenever possible, their personal 
motivations and preferences. 

Make a program to follow up those responsibilities and to assist, 
encourage, and guide staff, where necessary. 

Make provision for staff to receive appropriate praise and other 
rewards for the successful completion of those responsibilities. 
Schedule social activities to improve interpersonal relationships 
among staff. 

Encourage social activities and, as much as possible, identify with 
them. 

■ Show interest, as appropriate, in the personal events of staff such 
as family welfare, the arrival of children in the families of the 
staff, etc. 

. Schedule regular visits to staff classrooms and laboratories for 

observation of their teaching activities. 
. Arrange the visitation schedule in conference with individual staff 

members . 

. Schedule regular conferences with individual staff members for 
assistance with staff development, using the knowledge gained from 
classroom visits. 



I opj.onal - For further information on effective supervision, you may wish tc 
^Ac't.v.ty J read-tfne of more of the following supplementary references: 

^ . Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity , Part I— This reading 
presents many of the most important studies that have been 
undertaken to examine the relationship between teacher perfor- 
mance and supervisor attitudes and behaviors. 
. Sergiovanni and Starratt, Sufigrvi si on : Human Perspectives 
Chapters 7 and 8-In this reading, you will find further infor- 
mation about the styles and procedures of supervision that lea< 
to improved teacher motivation and satisfaction. 
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The following "Case Study" describes how a vocati onal -techn ical 
supervisor managed the staff supervision process. Read the 
situation and critique in writing the performance of the super- 
visor described: what did she do correctly, what did she do 
incorrectly, anc what should she have done instead? 



CASE STUDY 



Ms. Grant, a vocational supervisor, called a meeting of her staff to 
discuss her plans for a staff development program. During the meeting, the 
staff voiced some concern about the amount of time involved in the staff de- 
velopment program and requested a postponement until a summer program could 
be organized. Ms. Grant insisted that, as part of the program, a series of 
workshops should be organized to occur regularly throughout the year. 

Some of the stc f expressed their reservations about the value of the 
proposed workshops in terms of significantly developing their teaching skills. 
Ms. Grant contended that, if the staff approached the program with enthusiasm, 
they would derive great benefit from it. She concluded the meeting by stating 
that she felt there was general agreement with the proposed program and that 
she felt those wUh reservations about it would change their attitudes after 
the first workshop. She then handed out to the staff copies of the staff de- 
velopment program with dates and titles included. 

Following the meeting, one of the dissenting instructors, June Spangler, 
dropped by Ms. Grant's office. Ms. Spangler was new to the school this year, 
and Ms. Grant didn't know her very well yet. 

"Ms. Grant., can you spare a minute or two to talk?" asked June as she 
entered the office. 

"Sure, Jane. Always glad to lend an ear, 3 ' responded Ms. Grant. 

"It's June," nu'mbled June under her breath. 

"What's on your mind? 1 ' Ms. Grant inquired. 

June then explained her concern with the planned staff devel opment 
program. The way the health occupations program was set up, she didn't have 
time during the day for staff development workshops. And' evenings, she had a 
part-time job at a local hospital— not so much for the money, but for keeping 
a hand in so her teaching stayed up to date and reflected the real world. 
Furthermore, she explained, the workshop topics didn't include an area she 
felt she needed help in: use of audiovi sual s. 

As soon as June finished talking, Ms. Grant quickly justified her pro- 
posed staff development program — once again. She explained that she was very 
careful to keep up to date through the literature and professional meetings 
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and that therefore, she knew what new skills were needed by instructional 
s!aff It was on that balTTthat she had planned the workshops-' to keep 
stafT'on the cuUing edge where instructional innovations were concerned. 

June nodded and excused herself. Left alone, Ms. Grant pondered the 
situation for a while. This was only her second year in her position as 
luoerl so r she'd started at the school as an instructor and had gotten her 
supervisor, sue u ami m=u • t rn np a p niahts and weekends, 

advanced degrees in administration by going to college nign^ 
She was lucky to have moved. into the supervisory position in the same school , 
hut she needed to prove to the staff that she was indeed qualified for th s 

n Minn She'd worked very hard in her degree programs and on planning 
new position, She d worKed very ndr workshops would be worthwhile 

this staff development program. She Knew tne worxsnops wuum 
and helpful. As far as she was concerned, staff were just giving her a hard 
time in her new role. Jealousy, maybe. 

To nip any future challenges in the bud, Ms. Grant decided to drop in on 
tho ri««Ps of the other dissenting teachers and evaluate their performance, 
the classes or tne J 11 "* 1, = hnW concretely that her planned workshops 

In that way, she would be able to show concretely mai ner j k 
would in fact, help them to improve. She'd have proof that ™eywere weax, 
Tit least not experts, in the skills to be covered. Once she could show 
?hem in black and white that there was a need, she was sure they d come 
around . 
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Compare your completed written critique of the "Case Study" 
with the "Model Critique" given below. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the model response; however, you should have 
covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



It is entirely conceivable that t he hard-working Ms. Grant had indeed 
been doing her homework, had in fact identified key instructional skills, and 
did in truth put together a dynamic, relevant, and worthwhile set of work- 
shops. However, the way in which she planned and presented her staff devel- 
opment program may ensure that st^ff will not cooperate and that her efforts 
will have been for naught. What -went wrong? 

First, Ms. Grant cannot be' genui ne in her approach so as long as she 
believes that, since she was formerly an instructor at the school, staff do 
not respect her new position — that staff do not feel that she has credibility 
solely because of her former position. There is no evidence of that. The 
evidence shows that she lacks credibility simply because of her current ap- 
proach. In fact, as a new teacher, June Spangler would have none of those 
preconceptions. Ms. Grant is feeling threatened and insecure; she feels she 
needs to "prove" herself. Those feelings are causing her to act in an auto- 
cratic , di recti ve manner, which is not conducive to good supervision. 

Consequently, although Ms. Grant is claiming— to staff and to herself — 
that her only desire is to give them the help they need, in fact her real 
motivation is to prove herself. She is not being genuine — and staff no doubt 
sense this. It will be difficult under those circumstances to develop any 
sense of trust. 

Second, and related to the first, Ms. Grant is not using an employee- 
centered approach or one that considers staff's need for a sense of profes- 
sionalism and employment satisfaction . She did not involve them in the 
decision-making process. She planned the workshops without staff input. At 
the meeting, she simply tol d staff what the plan was, with no real opportunity 
for changes based on their concerns and needs. Granted, there was some staff 
participation during which they expressed their reservations, but their re- 
marks were not considered. She defended her plan; she was not open to their 
suggestions. 

Third, she was not sensitive . She didn't listen — actively listen — in the 
meeting, and she didn't 1 i sten to June Spangler. In fact, she didn't even 
call June by the right name. You can't have good personal relationships with 
staff if you can't even be bothered to get their given names correct. June 
obviously is a concerned professional. She even works nights in her occupa- 
tional area so she can keep abreast and up to date. She has bothered to 
identify that she needs help in using audiovisuals in her lessons. But Ms. 
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Grant is so busy protecting and defending her position and her plan that she 
fails to listen. Once again, all she hears is that this teacher is unwilling 
to give her plan a chance. So, again, she reiterates her justifications. 
June was ripe for help, but Ms. Grant failed to provide the help needed. It 
is unlikely that June will turn to Ms. Grant again. 

Fourth Ms. Grant's final idea may be the straw that breaks the camel's 
back By dropping in unannounced to "evaluate" staff solely for the purpose 
of proving that they need her workshops, she will undoubtedly further alienate 
those who are already "dissenting." 

In short Ms. Grant did not treat staff as if she trusted their autonomy 
and their capacity to assume responsibility. She was insensitive to their 
needs-stated or unstated. She did not create a climate in which needs could 
be stated; staff would be unlikely to trust her willingness to respond to 
their needs given her actions thus far. 

Ms Grant will need to learn that you cannot insist upon enthusiasm or 
legislate respect; these must be developed and earned. She will need to 
include staff in the planning of their staff development activities in the 
future if she truly wishes to meet their needs, gain their trust .challenge 
them, and motivate them. She must listen. She will need to allow staff to 
exercise some initiative and creativity m their teaching tasks. She must be 
willing to give staff responsibity for their own self-assessment and profes- 
sional development. Unless staff feel a sense of proprietorship in the activ- 
ities that they must attend, full cooperation is unlikely to occur. If she 
can turn her attention from her need to prove herself to her real concern- 
staff needs— Ms. Grant should be more successful in the future. 



Level of Performance: Your completed critique should have covered the same 
major points as the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have 
motions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Characteristics of Effective Supervision, pp. 27-36, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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You may wish to arrange through your resource person to observe 
two or more administrators involved in situations that require 
that they supervise personnel. It may be easier and preferable 
for you to observe two or more administrators from di f f erent 
schools so that you may observe different aspects of the admin- 
istration in each of the schools involved. If you choose to 
complete this optional, though strongly recommended, activity, 
the following steps may be used to guide your activities. 

Review the "Record of Supervision," pp. 43-44, before you ob- 
serve each administrator's performance in order to ensure that 
you know what to look for during each supervisory situation. 
However, do not use this form during your observation; rather 
make mental or written notes in an unobtrusive manner. 

Observe each supervisory situation. If you are attending a 
staff meeting or similar function, you may wish to record the 
meeting on audiotape. However, be sure that it is done in an 
unobtrusive manner and that you obtain prior permission from 
the administrator. 

To suppl ement your observations, obtain permission to interview 
one or two staff members concerning the various elements of the 
supervisory process used in their respective schools. In addi- 
tion, collect relevant school documents such as bulletins, 
handbooks, notices, etc., that can be used in your analysis of 
supervisory styles and procedures, 
i 

While completing this activity you should be careful not to do 
the fol 1 owi ng : 

• Take notes in an obvious way that people may find 
threateni ng 

• Make any recording of conversation or meetings that has 
not been agreed to 

• Use a visible rating scale or checklist 

• Give the impression that you are evaluating a particular 
person rather then analyzing administrative procedures 

• Make hasty judgments about procedures being used before 
you have gained all the necessary information about them 

• Share your analysis results with staff; if they wish to 
be apprised of the results of your observation, arrange- 
ments should be made between them and your resource 
person 
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Based upon your notes, write a critical analysis of each of the 
supervisory situations you observed. In analyzing the situa- 
tions, consider what has been shown to be important to the 
teacher's need for achievement, power, and affiliation. Also 
consider the characteristics of human motives and how the su- 
pervisory style and procedures you observed accommodate or con- 
tradict those characteristics. When writing your analysis, be 
sure to consider carefully the characteristics of supervision 
that have been demonstrated to support and encourage teacher 
motivation. 



There is no formal feedback device for this optional activity. 
You may however wish to evaluate your competency in analyzing 
the style and procedures used by actual administrators in the 
supervision process by meeting with your peers and/or resource 
person to discuss your observations. At this meeting, you 
could present your critical analysis report and listen to the 
reports of peers who may be working on the same module. Your 
report should consider (1) what has been shown to be important 
to the teacher's need for achievement, power, and affiliation; 
(2) the characteristics of human motives and how the style and 
procedures of supervision that you have observed accommodate or 
contradict those characteristics; and (3) the characteristics 
of supervision that support and encourage teacher motivation. 
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RECORD OF SUPERVISION 



How does the admini :> tra t or delegate responsibility to the staff ? 

In recording and analyzing this aspect of supervision, you may find it 
helpful to answer some or all of the following questions: 

• How are staff consulted in delegating responsibilities? 

• How are the responsibilities matched to the capacities and interests 
of individual staff members? 

• How does the administrator give continuing supervision to delegated 
responsibil ities? 

• What indication is given staff members about the standards of 
performance to be reached? 

• What sort of feedback do staff members receive about their 
perfo nmance? 

• What system exists fcr staff in general to know the responsibilities 
of individual sta u members? 

• What sort of rewards are given staff members for successful 
perfo nmance? 

How does the administrator include staff in the decision-making process es 
in the school ? 

In recording and analyzing this aspect of supervision, you may find it 
helpful to answer some or all the of the following questions: 

• How frequently are staff meetings scheduled? 

• How is the agenda for such staff meetings determined? 

• How are staff encouraged to contribute to meetings? 

• How are disagreements and opposition to the administrator's 
suggestions handled? 

• How are the conclusions from a staff meeting arrived at and 
impl emented? 

• How are staff informed of the major decisions that are to be made in 
the school? 

• What procedures exist for staff to give suggestions and ideas about 
those decisions before they are made? 

• How do staff know whether their ideas are considered seriously when 
important decisions are made by the administration? 
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.What freedom is given staff to initiate new ideas and to experiment 
'in their professional responsibilities? 

•,Hoto are staff informed of major decisions that have been made and the 
reasons for those decisions? 

. What are the channels of communication existing between the adminis- 
tration and the staff, and between the staff and the administration? 

How does the administrator encourage posi tive interpersonal relations? 

In recording and analyzing this aspect of supervision, you may find it 
helpful to answer some or all of the following questions: 

. How much contact does the administrator have with staff members? 

• How frequently does the administrator mix informally at coffee breaks 
or lunch with the staff? 

. How does the administrator encourage social activities among the 
staff? 

. How available is the administrator to staff for discussion of 

professional and/or personal problems? 
. What level of friendship and social interaction exists among the 

staff? 

• What are the procedures for staff to arrange meetings with the 
principal? 

. What social committees exist and how active are they? 

• What support do social functions receive from staff and the 
administrator? 

. How visible is the principal to staff and students in the school 
during the day? 

. How well does the administration seem to know the personal feelings 

and concerns of the staff? 
. How does the administration respond to the personal feelings and 

concerns of the staff? 
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Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 



While working in an actual administrative situation, 
supervise vocational education personnel .* 



As you fulfill your administrative duties ,\impl ement styles 
and procedures of supervision that you believe to be appro- 
priate for various situations in which you aVe supervising 
vocational education personnel. This will intlude-- 

• delegating responsibilities 

• including staff in decision making 

• encouraging positive interpersonal relations among 
staff 

• meeting the personal needs of individual staff 
members 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activities, docu- 
ment your actions (in writing, on tape, through a log) for 
assessment purposes. 



.••;••;•> 



conti nued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deferred , with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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Arranae to have your resource person review your completed 
documentation and, if possible, to observe at least one 
instance in which you are actually involved in supervising 
personnel . 

Your total competency will be assVsseTby^your resource per- 
son ^ us ing the "Administrator Performance Assessment Form, 

• pp. '47-49. '■'.:[:■:■■: :'i • 



Based UDon t he criteria specified in this assessment Instru- 
ment vowr resource person wi 11 determine whether you are 
competent in supervising vocational education personnel. 
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Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

Pi rections : Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by 
placing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In giving responsibilities to the staff, 
the administrator: 



1. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


2. 


worked out the responsibilities in collabor- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




3. 


gave responsibilities that were challenging 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


4. 


explained clearly the standards of performance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


5. 


showed continued interest in staff members 1 
progress in fulfilling the responsibilities.... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




6. 


gave feedback to staff members to assist them 
in achieving success in the responsibilities... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ba 


7. 


gave praise and approval to staff members for 
'jccessful completion of the responsibilities. . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




8. 


did'not interfere unnecessarily with staff 
members in fulfilling their responsibilities... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Sin 


9. 


allowed staff members to take credit for 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In including the staff in the decision- * 
making processes, the administrator : 

10. scheduled frequent staff meetings D | | | | [] 

11. enabled teachers to contribute to the agenda 

of the staff meetings O D D D 

12. sought suggestions and input from teachers 

for the staff meetings D D D D 

13. responded appreciatively to teachers 1 

suggestions and contributions D | | 1 1 |~] 

14. responded positively to viewpoints different 

from his/her own Q D D D 

15. initiated procedures in the school to 
encourage staff suggestions and input 

into decision making D I I I ID 

16. established dear channels of communication 
wi-th the staff to keep them well informed of 

decisions and events D I I I 1 D 

17. allowed staff sufficient freedom to experiment 

•in their teaching activities D [] | ID 

18. info.rmed staff of major decisions that were 

to be made □ □ □ □ 

19. encouraged staff to express opinions on those 

major decisions before they were made D I I I II I 

20. informed staff clearly of major decisions 

made and the reasons for those decisions D | | | II I 

In enco.uraging interpersonal relations 
within the school, the administrator : 

21. showed a friendly manner toward the staff Q | | I I | I 

22. showed interest in the personal circum- 
stances of the staff, and inquired into 

those circumstances when relevant D I II ID 




sis. 

■mm 




□fil 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE ' 



23. promoted social interactions and social 

functions among the staff □ I I I ) I I I I fjj 

24. attended staff social functions regularly Q | I I | I | f~| f~) 

25. interacted with staff informally at coffee 

breaks and lunch hours Q I I j I I I I I HI 

26. was readily available to the staff for 

consultation and conference Q Q Q Q 1 1 [~| 

27. was visible to staff and students daily 

within the school □ □ □ □ Q □ 



Level of Performance : All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT 
responses. If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator and resource/person should meet to determine what additional activities 

;the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 

^area(s). 
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